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THE BLESSEDNESS OF BOOKS. 


How unequally are what are called the Realities 
of Life distributed! Hunger and Cold, and their 
opposites, Plenty and comfortable Warmth, form 
the chief experiences of the vast majority of the 
human race, and constitute all they know, or 
almost all, of adversity or of prosperity. Whereas, 
with the minority, how little do these matters 
enter into their minds. They take no thought 
for the morrow, what they shall eat, or what they 
shall drink, nor yet for their garments, what they 
shall put on ; for they have never felt any lack of 
such things. Their very prayer, ‘Give us this 
day our daily bread, has no literal signification. 
Again, how material is the existence of the illiterate 
rich, compared with that of the studious, or even 
the refined. Hunting and Shooting, or the pleasures 
of the Town, comprehend nearly all the narrow 
round of life of the former; an existence, how- 
ever, at least practical and active. On the other 
hand, it is astonishing to reflect how little of what 
is termed real life falls to the lot of the latter. 

One who is fond of literature, even though he 
may not be a student, is not—knowingly—in this 
world above a third of the actual number of 
his years. Eight of his daily hours are given 
to sleep, and eight at least—what with reading 
and reflection—are passed in a world peopled by 
the creatures of the imagination.* No astro- 
nomer, whose patient mind is so set upon the 
wonders of the skies, that his familiarity with 
them is greater than with the things of the earth, 
is more unsphered—more separated from actual 
life—than is the boarding-school miss entranced by 
the pages of a novel. She is sitting upon the 
sea-shore, perhaps, the cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes; her future husband may be regarding her 
critically through a spy-glass, from the far-off jetty ; 
her mother may be sitting by her side, pretending 
to knit, but secretly absorbed in admiration of her 


* If he passes the remaining eight, or half of them, in | P 
doing good to his fellow-creatures, there will, alas! be few 
of the less thoughtful entitled to cast a stone at him upon 
that account. 


beloved daughter, and full of plans for her future. 
The round of life goes on around her. The 
fisherman is returning from his nightly labours 
upon the deep, or mending his nets upon the 
strand. Parties of pleasure are setting forth upon 
horseback or in boats. The church-bell is tolling 
on the hill. A great ship is passing by, crowded 
with emigrants, to meet her doom, perhaps, some- 
where in yonder illimitable sea. But the girl with 
the book is conscious of none of these things, 
whether they concern herself or others. She is 
living in another scene, under other circumstances, 
and surrounded by quite a different set of people. 
She is no longer a boarding-school miss, home for 
the holidays. She is married to a man who is 
laying schemes to murder her; or she is the 
murderess herself, full of the direst plans; or she 
is an old woman, calmly dying, with her dear ones 
around her, and it is the parting with them, but 
not the meeting with death, which makes her 
weep. She does not seem to be plotted against, or 
to devise wicked schemes against others, or to die ; 
but she actually is for the time in one or other of 
those very circumstances. Those are real tears which 
course down her beautiful cheeks, and fall upon 
the enchanted page. No one can seriously aver, 
except in the most physical sense, that while the 
charm holds her, the girl is a denizen of this world 
atall. She is alive, indeed, for her blood circulates, 
and her bosom falls and rises, but she is alive to 
nothing on earth. The scenes about her never 
existed ; the people about her are not even shadows, 
like Mr Pepper’s ghosts—they are only shadows 
of shadows, reflections from imaginary forms ; and 
yet, while she reads, her existence is passed among 
them solely. It is not necessary to make any stric- 
tures here upon the wickedness of novel-reading. 
There are some novels, of course, which would do 
that girl more harm than opium, and much in the 
same way—clogging the wheels of action, and 
the whole human machine unfit for the 

plain high-road of life ; and there are others, again, 
which, condensing the knowledge of human life 
into a few pages, impart the wisdom which a 
hundred personal experiences might be too few to 
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teach her ; or, again, which, setting before her the 
example of high and steadfast purpose, of duty and 
of charity, invigorate and fortify the soul. What 
I would speak of now is merely the engrossing and 
all-absorbing quality of books. Reflection itself, of 
course, possesses the same attribute, in aless degree ; 
but we cannot sit down to reflect at a moment’s 
notice—deeply or earnestly enough to forget what 
is passing around us—and be perfectly sure of 
doing it, any more than we can be sure of going to 
sleep when we wish to do so. 

Now, a congenial book can be taken up by any 
lover of books, with the certainty of its transporting 
the reader within a few minutes to a region 
immeasurably removed from that which he desires 
to quit. The shape or pattern of the magic carpet 
whereon he flies through space and time, is of no 
consequence. The son of science is rapt by a 
problem ; the philosopher by an abstruse specula- 
tion ; the antiquary is carried centuries back into 
the chivalric past ; the lover of poetry is borne 
upon glittering wings into the future. The charm 
works well for all. Books are the blessed chloroform 
of the mind. We wonder how folks in trouble did 
without them in old time, just as our descendants 
will wonder how men and women and children bore 
to see their limbs sawn off without the Lethe-balm 
which the mere smelling to a sponge can bestow. 
Action was not always possible, even to the warrior, 
and still less to the warriors wife; there were 
years of peace ; there were long nights—nights, too, 
of unmitigated darkness—wherein their sorrows 
must have made themselves felt indeed ; yet they 
could never ‘ take up a book’—that is a phrase in 
common use among even those of us who are least 
given to reading—and while the dreary hours away. 
It is not a very high claim that is here set forth on 
behalf of Literature—that of Pass-time, and yet 
what a blessed boon even that is! Conceive the 
hours of inertia (a thing different from idleness) 
that it has mercifully consumed for us! hours 
wherein nothing could be done, nothing, perhaps, 
be thought, of our own selves, by reason of some 
impending calamity. Wisely does the dentist 
furnish his hateful antechamber with books of all 
sorts. Who could abide for an hour in such an 
apartment with nothing to occupy his thoughts 
save the expectation of that wrench tocome ! What- 
ever makes you forget an impending surgical opera- 
tion—even though it be tooth-drawing—will make 
you forget anything. This may seem derogatory to 
the majesty and disinterestedness of the human 
mind, but it is undoubtedly true. A great and 
wise man has told us that no philanthropist would 
be so much kept awake at night by the news that 
the empire of China, with its third of the human 
race or 80, had been swallowed up by the sea, as by 
the knowledge that he was to have the tip of his 
own little finger amputated before breakfast. 

And, indeed, it must be confessed that where 
Books fail as an anodyne, is rather in cases of 
physical than of mental pain. Through the long 
watches of the night, and by the bedside of some 


slowly dying dear one, it is easier to obtain forget- 
fulness—the only kind of rest that it may be safe 
or possible to take—by means of reading, than to 
do so when one is troubled with mere toothache, 
Nor does this arise from selfishness—since we 
would endure twenty toothaches, if they might give 
ease to the sufferer—but because the sharpness of 
the pang prevents our applying our mind to 
anything else ; while the deep dull sorrow of the 
soul permits an intervening thought, and over it 
slides another, and then another, until a layer of 
such is formed, and the mind of the reader gets 
wholly free, for a brief but blessed time, partitioned 
off, as it were, from his real trouble. 

Grief must have its way, but not all its way, 
and there is a time when even the consolations of 
Religion may be intermitted with advantage, and 
the heart be suffered to lie fallow, wholly disen- 
gaged from any subject that concerns itself. This 
is not the place to speak of the supreme blessed- 
ness of the Book of books ; but the benefits which 
it imparts are totally different from, as they are 
infinitely greater than, those which flow from books 
in general. True, it mitigates, comforts, elevates 
—works unspeakable good every way—but it does 
not prevent that self-consciousness, the abrogation of 
which we are just now alone considering, so much 
as do other kinds of books, into which, perhaps, 
devotion hardly enters at all. 

I am writing of the obligation which we owe to 
Literature, and not to Religion; yet I cannot but 
feel ‘thankful ’—using the word in its ordinary 
and devotional sense—to many a book which is no 
sermon, nor tract, nor commentary, nor anything of 
that kind at all. Thus, I have cause to revere the 
name of Defoe, who reached his hand down through 
a century and a half to wipe away bitter tears from 
my childish eyes. The going back to school was 
always a ul woe to me, casting its black shadow 
far into the latter part of my brief holidays. I 
have had my share of suffering and sorrow since, 
like other men, but I have seldom felt so absolutely 
wretched as when, a little boy, I was about to ex- 
change oo home-life for the hardships and 
uncongenialities of school. Vain, as black Monday 
approached, were the increased tendernesses of 
my mother ; the ‘treats’ devised to cheat me of 
forebodings dire ; you might as well have spread 
a banquet for some wretched doomed one upon 
the scaffold, and asked him to sit down and eat, 
forgetful of ‘the drop,’ because you had covered 
it decently with a damask table-cloth. And yet, I 

test, I had but to take up Robinson Crusoe, and 
in a very few minutes I was out of all thought of 
the a) hing calamity ; Dr Birch and his young 
friends (who were not mine) loomed no more in 
the near horizon. I had travelled over a thousand 
leagues of sea; I was in my snug well-fortified 
cave, with the ladder upon the right side of it, ‘so 
that neither man nor beast could get at me; with 
my half-a-dozen muskets loaded, and my powder 
distributed in separate , 80 that not even @ 
thunderbolt should do me any irreparable injury. 
Or, if not quite so secure, I was visiting my sum- 
mer plantation among my goats and corn, or shoot- 
ing, in the still astonished woods, birds of marvel- 
lous beauty ; or lying upon my stomach upon the 
top of the hill, watching 
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sav tting to sea, and not displeased to find 
m om more alone in my own little island. 
No living human being could just then have done 
me such a service as dead Defoe, unless, perhaps, it 
had been Dr Birch himself, by dying opportunely 
and thereby indefinitely proroguing that fatal 

dating chat isi iod which inter- 

uring nising period which in 

vened between my of by letter 
to Jemima Anne, and my reception of her reply, 
how should I ever have kept myself alive, save 
for the chivalrous aid of the Black Knight in 
Ivanhoe. To him, mainly, assisted by Rebecca, 
and (1 am bound to say) by that scoundrel Brian 
de Bois Guilbert, ‘are my obligations due, that I 
did not—through the extremities of despair and 
hope, suffered during that interval—become a 
drivelling idiot. 

When her answer did arrive—in the negative— 
what was it which preserved me from the noose, 
the razor, or the stream, but Mr Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. In the woes of poor Louis Capet, I 
forgot my own; in the just indignation of his 
—~ seen wife,* I ceased to dwell upon the cruel 
manner in which Jemima Anne had ‘led me on;’ 
and, finally, in the narration of Carrier’s Noyades, 
that false maiden sank from my memory, wholly 
‘scuttled, so to in the tide of rushing 
Loire. Who, having a grateful heart, can forget 
these things, or deny the Blessedness of Books? If 
it were only for the hours of weary waiting which 
stations, y them grate omage. ut for 
them, 1 shauld have gone mad with the contem- 
we of Time Tables, and advertisements of 

ley’s Food for Cattle, and Bens, sent free by 

, scores and scores of times; but for them, 
should have been worse even than I have been 
upon many a packet’s deck, for it is to kee 
one’s mind employed, when the physical interior 
is menaced with anarchy and general overturn ; 
but for them, the hours would often have dragged 
very drearily with me, when flying on the wings 
of steam—yet far too slowly—towards home, and 
wife, and children. 

Nay, under far more serious circumstances, when 
disappointment has lain heavy on my soul, and 
once when ruin itself seemed o owing me 
and mine, what escape have I not found from 
irremediable woes in taking the hand of Samuel 
Johnson (kindly introduced to that man b 
Mr Boswell), and ee him discourse wi! 
wondrous wisdom upon all things under heaven, 
sometimes at a club of wits and men of letters, 
and sometimes at a common tavern table, and 
sometimes even in an open boat upon the 
Hebridean seas. 

I often think, if such be the fascination exer- 
cised by books upon their readers, how wondrous 
must be the enchantment wrought upon the 
Writers themselyes! What human sorrow can 
afflict, what og ed dazzle them, while they are 
describing the fortunes of the offspring of their 
own imagination? They have only to close their 
study door, and take their magic pen in hand, and 
lo! they are at once rted from this weary 
world of duns, and critics, and publishers, into 
whatever region and time they will. Yes, truly, 


** Vous étes tous des scélérats,’ cried she to the 
Municipal Guard through her woman’s tears. 


it is for authors themselves, more than for any 
other order of men whatever, to acknowledge the 
Blessedness of Books. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,’ 
CHAPTER XIIIL—THE YOUNG SQUIRE. 


Or the four hundred and odd young gentlemen 
who matriculate at Camford yearly, I wonder 
what proportion expect to distinguish themselves 
in the eyes of Alma Mater. e know by the 


University Calendar that about one-third of these 
attain what are believed by their friends to be 
mathematical and classical honours. But what, 
after all, is a junior op in the former list, or a third- 
class in the latter? In the eyes of the Master of 
St Boniface, we know, ‘it is only to have escaped 
disgrace ;’ and indeed they are not exalted positio 
save in the opinion of Mothers, Sisters,and Belo 
Objects. One or two hard readers may sometimes slip 
down into those lower regions by accident, as one or 
two great geniuses may be found elevated into them 
—rapt into the honour list, almost con to their 
own expectations—but, upon the whole, we must hold 
the company there to be but mediocre. Confining 
success, Remien to the first classes in each depart- 
ment, it may be calculated that not more than one- 
fifth of the men who come up to Camford do 
credit to themselves in the great university fight, 
and satisfy their backers. It is not to be sup 
however, that the remaining four-fifths are disap- 
pointed men. The majority of these never intended 
to read for honours at all; some, because they are 
aware that Providence has put the temptation of 
being unduly elevated by intellectual distinctions 
out of their power, and others for want of any 
ambition whatever in that direction. All these 


P| are well content with ‘the 


ll,” or ordinary 
degree. A few have not even the humble goal of 
becoming a Bachelor of Arts in view. 

Lord Fitzperiwinkle and his noble friends, on 
their arrival at college, behold a couple of univer- 
sity years before them undimmed by a single 
cloud in the way of examinations. Camford 
demands of them no ‘little go, being content 
with the warrant of their splendid lineage. After 
nourishing them in her bosom for seven terms, 
she will make their final exit as easy for them 
as possible, and dub them Masters of Arts w 
the spot, to which title those of meaner birth 
cannot attain under three times that period. 
Their lordships, therefore, need have little in 
beyond vista of enjoyment. 

impet, again, the sporting fishmonger’s son, 
little i in wow but ther lordships themselves. He 
came up to Camford for a degree indeed, but it 
is neither that of Bachelor nor of Master, and far 
less that of Doctor of Divinity; it is the degree 
Social which he is in quest of. He wishes to rub 
off his fishmonger’s scales by contact with Fitz- 
periwinkle and the rest of them. His natural 
inclination for this course of conduct is strengthened 
by the paternal admonition. Lim senior (in 
whose hae money has still some value, although it 
is ly said to be ‘no object’ to him), has paid 
double entrance-fees for the lad, and is p 
to pay double everything throughout his university 
career, in order that he may have T opportuni- 
ties for cultivating the acquaintance of the nobility. 


He enters Limpet, junior, as a fellow-commoner ' 
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buys a gown for him, wonderful to behold, blue, 
andl bespangled with stars like the firmament itself ; 
and a cap that is appropriate to the same. More 


fishmongers, rs, tailors, and other respectable 
persons do the like. 
Some have not chosen to invest so a 


capital in their offspring, but have entered them 
as pensioners only, as mere country gentlemen, 
cl en, and others are content to do; in 
which case, they cannot, of course, look for such 
satisfactory returns. But the object of the majority 
of this ¢ is the same—namely, the forming 
of what they call a ‘fashionable connection’—a 
phrase taken directly out of their annual circulars. 
Another set of freshmen, who have no ulterior 
ae, whom their nts or ians know 
not what to do with, wo one them up to Camford, 
as being upon the whole the safest place for their 
vagaries—the softest spot that can be selected for 
the catastrophe, when the expected overturn does 
take place. 

A few young lunatics, who desire to embrace 
some calling, such as literature, or going to sea, of 
which they will perceive the absurdity in a year or 
two, are sent up to the university for the purpose 
of distracting their thoughts. And to these must 
be added one or two who, like Mr Frederick Galton, 
have fixed their immature affections upon some 
ineligible female, the recollection of whom it is 

y, there are always some yo e- 
men of good family and position, 
has nevertheless to rat-catch- 
ing and other ignoble pursuits of the like nature, 
and who are consigned to the university in order to 
acquire a ‘gentlemanly tone ;’ and to this class, in 
the year of which we write, Mr John Meyrick, 
junior, of the Grange, Casterton, Downshire, most 
unquestionably belon Although a year older 
than his companion Frederick, young Meyrick was 
still a school-boy in mind and behaviour, and by no 
means in a very smooth condition for receivin 
Camford polish: he was dictatorial, bearish, an 
obstinate : he shrank from the society of his equals 
in birth, because he knew that they would in all 
other respects be his superiors. However Mr 
a, senior, might affect to despise Frederick 
Galton, he was not unaware of the humanising 


influence which that young gentleman had hitherto 
exercised upon his son." He had long made up 
his mind 


when the former went to college, 
the latter should accompany him; and certain 
circumstances which occurred subsequent to 
Frederick’s departure had caused the squire to put 
his determination into immediate effect. 

No sooner had the doctor’s son been despatched 
to Minim Hall, than his late companion at Casterton 
began to experience an insupportable ennui. His 
horse remained idly in the stall, for he had nobody 
to ride races with him on the Downs, and his 
coursing-matches had lost half their interest, now 
that he could not exhibit his superior sagacity—for 
Bill and Bob unhappily knew much more upon 
the subject than he did. 

This is a drawback incidental to all amateur 
sporting : a gentleman jock may have an excellent 
seat, but never so a one as the professional. 
The best rider in the hunting-field is generally the 
one that is there to sell his horse. The lord of the 
manor may be a good shot, but his keeper is a 


better, although he may be too judicious to disclose 
the fact ; while as for the scientific fisherman, with 
his pocket-book full of supernaturally attractive 
flies, there is not a poacher in the stream he whips 
with his thirty-guinea rod, but can catch, with an 
— outlay of five shillings, two fish for his one. 
till, Bill and Bob were all that were now left to 
the yo gentleman, and he was inseparable 
one or other of them all day. 

In the evening, too, he fled from the drawing- 
room of the Grange, and sought them in the 
saddle-room. It seemed better to him there to 
reign, than to serve, or at least to play second- 
fiddle to papa, in the more gorgeous apartment. 

From the saddle-room there was generally an 
adjournment to the Meyrick Arms. Our Tony 
Lumpkin was unfortunate in this his favourite 
house of entertainment, inasmuch as it was a very 
sorry one. If the wicked Buckingham had ended 
his days at Casterton, the bitter lines in which his 
memory is chiefly preserved could scarcely have 
been written: ‘In the worst inn’s worst room’ 
would have been a worse exaggeration even than 
it really is, for there was but one inn in the 
village, and that had but one room in it. In that 
—* however, assembled the chief ‘spirits’ 
of the neighbourhood, who had generally spent 
the day in the dry skittle-alley attached to the 
premises. The conversation may not have been 
edifying, but it was not displeasing to the young 
squire—no, not even when it happened to have for 
its topic that little love-episode between his friend 
and Miss Mary Perling. 

If the wily curate really intended to keep that 
matter quiet, he must have been sanguine indeed ; 
and we may well imagine, without it being 
described, how tenderly the ‘spirits’ touched upon 
an event so romantic. 

The distance between the Grange and the 
Meyrick Arms was considerable ; in going to the 
latter place, the nearer way was unquestionably 
across the fields at the back of the mansion ; but in 
returning, the vi street was found to possess 
that advantage. This curious circumstance arose 
from the fact, that Mr John Meyrick, junior, was 
wont to start tolerably sober, but to come back 
more or less intoxicated, in which condition the 
footway over the fields, being narrow and winding, 
= difficult to 

one ic occasion, the yo uire and 
Bob, the Mable ‘help, had much 
more than was good for them. They had drowned 
in the flowing bowl not only Care, but commonest 
Prudence ; and yet, — the solemn and reiter- 
ated warnings of their boon-companion Bill, who, 
being aware of his own diagonal tendency, kept to 
the village street, they attempted to return home 
by the fields. 

The night was not dark, but the ditches were 
many, and the lofty stiles all leaned, or seemed to 
lean, towards them, so that their advance was tardy 
in the extreme ; moreover, every obstacle was set 
down by each as having been artfully contrived 
by the other, and not, as was in truth the case, by 
the arts of husbandry and irrigation. 

The most revengeful and malicious feelings were 
thus naturally, however unreasonably, excited in 
both their breasts. A weighty hedge-stake, which 
had once formed the angle of a sheepfold, stuck in 
the field by the wayside, s to the mind of 
Mr John Meyrick, junior, who was walking in the 
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rear, that it would be a capital weapon wherewith 
to avenge himself oe his enemy: having there- 
fore, with considerable difficulty, pulled it out of 
the ground, he trailed it cunningly behind him 
with the intention, when he should get near enough, 
of oy ry with it, as hard as he ibly peng 
on the of his head, This design, though 
ingeniously conceived, he had not the intelli- 
gence to execute. He was unable, upon Bob’s 
unexpectedly turning round, to conceal this mon- 
strous club with his body, or to throw into his 
countenance such an air of careless innocence as 
might have dissipated am On the con- 
trary, the formidable stable-help made at him 
furiously at once, exclaiming: ‘Oh! you would, 
would you, you young varmint!’ and did so beat 
him, then and there, with the bludgeon that had 
been provided for his own destruction, that he left 
the incipient squire battered and prone on the 
turnip-field—arriving at his quarters over the 
stables an hour or two later, with the hedge-stake, 
and in the most excellent spirits. So far, however, 
from participating in his triumph, William, the 
groom, who had passed the time since he had 
with his young master in no little anxiety, imme- 
diately knocked Bob down, locked him up in the 
eoach-house (where he lay for some hours under 
the gravest suspicions of having committed an 
unnatural murder), and roused the house. A search 
being instituted, Mr John Meyrick, junior, was dis- 
covered upon his back addressing the turnip-to 
in a humorous but disconnected speech, under the 
impression that he was still at the public-house 
among his friends. There was not much physical 
harm done, after all, but the moral shock com- 
municated to the Grange was very considerable. 
Although Mr Meyrick, senior, was, considering his 
social position, not only an uneducated but an 
absolutely illiterate man, his family pride revolted 
against low company. Though he somewhat shrank 
the society of of his and 
possessions in the county, he never 

pa ¥ that of his inferiors, and there had always 
been a proper distance observed by the Bills 
and Bobs of his youth. Mrs Meyrick, too, 
although she could not believe that her son 
had ever taken an over-abundance of liquor 
in his life, and opined upon the occasion in 
question that his conduct had been traduced by 
calumniators, and his precious life all but destroyed 
by a blood-thirsty assassin, still perceived that the 
peers, the nobility and gentry of En at the 
university, the better. lis coat his freedom 
from pride, and the ing sociality of his dis- 

ition would, she foresaw, be so many sources of 

r to him, so long as he resided at Casterton ; 

and, both the higher powers being thus agreed, 
they applied to Mr Robert Morrit for the lettre de 
po t should consign their offspring to the 
cloister for his own good. 

Within a very short period, therefore, Dr Her- 
mann was requ to receive a second 
in a by-term, and Minim Hall began to assume 
unwonted proportions as a collegiate institution. 
There were now no less than five undergraduates 
within that stately pile, if we include M. de Lernay, 
who, however, as we have said, occupied a house in 
the town. Mr Meyrick brought his son up two or 
three days before the term began—as soon as his 
youthful frame, in fact, had recovered itself from 


the punishment of the stake—and stayed with him 
for that space at Camford. They dined with the 

erick and the Fren who, like e 
could charm even stocks and stones, and Selbehted 
them accordingly. 

The old country op having thus placed his 
offspring, as he thought, in polite security, was in a 
humour to be pl He not himself been a 
university man, and therefore felt none of those 
divine regrets that the most prosaic of elderly 
gentlemen can rarely be free from who brings his 
son up to the same spot wherein he has passed his 
own hot youth, Ah me, what memories throng 
the paternal breast in such a case, undreamed of by 
the son does not give credit to gover- 
nor, , for entertaining sentimental emotions 
at a: at all events, it is quite impossible 
that the lad should appreciate them. He cannot 
imagine, as he perambulates the town with his 
father—the one in his brand-new academicals, the 
other in an old gown hired from the tailor’s sho 
why the old gentleman should pause at this or 
(to him) uninteresting spot, and be silent, and not 
hear the words he speaks to him. 

He conceives caf which that 

vernor is growing whi e suspec 
4 be the pg some time. ‘Not deaf, my boy,’ 
the father might reply (only that he is a great deal 
too sensible to do so)—‘ not deaf; but listening to the 
voices of the dead, and to the echoes of the music 
of my youth ; for I, too, have been young, although 

ou cannot picture it, and have had young men 
or my friends in this same dear old place (as I 
trust you may have); and some are in heaven, and 
some are still upon earth; but we shall never be 
friends together again as we were here.’ Grace, 
beauty, youth, and a fashionable apparel are not 
absolutely essential to the possession of feelings 
such as these, There is often a great deal more 
os in an old fogey of even sixteen stone than 
is nearest relatives have any idea of. He may 
return to his muttons and his beeves, to his free- 
hold and his copyhold, his pasture and his arable, 
upon the next day, having seen his boy 
bestowed, ps, in the same rooms wherein 
he himself had passed the three happiest years of 
his own existence long, ng oe ; but that visit to 
Camford, while it lasted, jerked his tough old heart- 
strings cruelly. Mr Meyrick, senior, however, as 
we know, ve (The ago reached sixteen stone, and 
his shadow had by no means diminished since ; 
while, had it been otherwise, there were no 
memories to jerk his heartstrings in the contem- 
plation of Camford. 

‘You are two lucky young fellows, and have 
fallen on your feet with a vengeance here,’ said the 
stout squire, as he sipped his port before the fire, 
in the pleasant dining-chamber of Minim Hall. 
‘With this good gentleman from France as a com- 
panion, and no women to make mischief among 

e—eh, Master Frederick, eh!—you ought to be as 
Com as skylarks; although, indeed, as respects 
the ladies, when I have had my wine, and 
inclined for a snooze, I like to have a tune or two 
upon the piano as well as most things’ _ ; 

‘If you, my dear sir, and your son, will honour 
my humble residence with your company this 
evening, observed M. de Lernay warmly, ‘it will, 
I am sure, give my daughter the greatest pleasure 
to play for you such simple airs as she is mistress 
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of. I do not ask you, Mr Galton, because we are 
old friends already, and I hope you need no such 
invitation,’ 

Frederick blushed to the roots of his hair as he 
replied that he felt this to be the case ; and, turning 
to his two friends, explained to them how, coming 
up as a total stranger to that almost deserted town, 
he had already received from M. de Lernay and 
his daughter the most kind and genial hospitalities. 


hearers of her tag as forcibly as any likeness 
of feature could have done, flashed forth occasionally 
from her lips ; but her ordi mood was serious, 
and if left to herself, and, asshethought, unnoticed, a 
keen observer might perceive her mind was dwelling 
on some sorrow. Frederick Galton was not so pre- 
occupied with his own woes but that his quick eye 
soon discovered this, and the knowledge of it 
attracted him to her all the more. She would be 


He expressed his gratitude with characteristic | better able, having some sorrow of her own, to 
enthusi but ally without at all overstating | sympathise with an unhappy wretch such as him- 
the case. Nota day fad passed since he had met| self; and she had thised with him, and 


the De Lernays at the Principal’s without their 
taking compassion on his lonely condition, and 
entertaining him at their own house. He had 
very willingly taken advantage of this kindness. 
The company of his own thoughts was insupport- 
able ; not oh had he no one in whom to confide 
his sorrows, but he was pledged to abstain from 
putting them on paper, or rather, he might write 
them—as, indeed, he did, in every variety of metre 
—but only for his own eyes. 

Moved by the excessive grief of his father at 
parting, he had made a voluntary promise that he 
would not write to Mary Perling for the space of 
half a year; and he had communicated this resolve 
to her in a letter, approved of by the doctor him- 
self, but the contents of which had been carefully 
concealed from the Rev. Robert Morrit. 

Mr Galton, senior, stood in terror of the ana- 
themas which that uncompromising divine would 
have certainly hurled against him, had he known 
tliat even belligerent rights had been ceded to the 
young woman at Oldborough. He would have 
ignored her very existence. To such an individual, 
he would have held that Mr Frederick Galton 
could not have written a letter upon equal terms, 
either six months hence, or after cycles of ages. 


come to y er says that I s 
forget A ry six months’ time. Sion think that 
possible? No, indeed. Let us see, however. In 
the meantime, I have promised not to write to 
you. Ah me, what years of sorrow I have already 
seemed to endure since last I saw you !—Yours 

FREDERICK GALTON, 


This was the original manuscript ; but the doctor 
had obtained the erasure of the sentence beginning 
‘Ah me,’ &c., as hyperbolical, and likely to produce 
unnecessary anxiety, the period of absence, calcu- 
lated by the ordinary measures of time, being exactly 
four-and-thirty hours. 

Under these unhappy circumstances, it may be 
well imagined how grateful to Frederick Galton 
was such society as that of M. de Lernay and 
his charming daughter. If he had not been 
rendered happy under their roof, they had not, at 
least, permitted him to be miserable. The com- 


ionship of a beautiful girl, accomplished in all 
the at that ad i Fi 


ever, 


orn existence, cannot be otherwise 

attractive to any youth, no matter how 
solemnly he may be engaged to another young 
female at a distance, Her conversation was only 
less ble than that of her father, while it 
abounded with evidences of inartificial and honest 
feeling, which Monsieur de Lernay lacked. In 
his presence, and, indeed, in society generally, she 
spoke little; but at home, and upon subjects of 
which she was mistress, she talked readily and 
well. Gleams of satirical wit, reminding her 


— 


sym 
the wretch had accordingly become decidedly less 
unhappy. He had sat beside her harp, and, like 
another David, she had for a time enticed the 
spirit of melancholy to leave him. She had told 
him fascinating stories of foreign life out of her 
own experience (and in this gift of narration 
she was more like her father in anything), 
and he had listened as a boy who sits at the feet 
of a beloved elder sister, entranced alike by the 
tale and the teller. They differed, too, sufficiently 
to produce those arguments, which are always 
satisfactory when taking place between the sexes, 
unless the parties happen to be husband and wife. 
He would put to her supposititious circumstances, 
somewhat parallel to his own, and demand her 
opinion upon them; and she—sweet casuist—would 
meet his ——— with a defeat so winning, 
no great respect for King Cophetua in his relation 
to the maid, nor for the Lord of Burleigh 
with to the village lass. Both monarch 
and nobleman were in her eyes but self-willed, 
impulsive persons, who had married in a hurry. 
Without some evidence as to how the king and 
queen got on afterwards in domestic life, she 
refused to concede that he had done right in thus 
allying himself; in the Burleigh case, the event 
had shewn that the lady was not strong enough for 
the place. 

As for any F semeee of soul in either gentle- 
man, she could see nothing of that. They had, 
each of them, money and rank enough for two, 
and had nobody but their own inclinations to 
consult in the matter; there were no interests 
but their own at stake. (Frederick gave a little 
shudder at this.) No; if Mr Galton wanted an 
example of nobility of purpose, and true contempt 
of conventionality, she would be happy, out of her 
own personal knowledge, to offer him one that no 
poets had Fwy rendered unreal. (And here she 
smiled, archly enough, for she loved the poets as 
cow of the covery, 

un officer of the cavalry, 
Vitached to his profession, and a favourite wi 
all his regiment, suddenly sold out, and left it, no 
one knowing for what reason. The mess missed 
him, and regretted him, but after a little, utterly 
forgot him, as men do forget all things in time. 
Years afterwards, a captain, upon going his rounds, 

received a new recruit in his troop, with whose 
ace he was not altogether unfamiliar: he did not 
recognise it, but only concluded that he must 
have somewhere seen a picture that was like it. 
Long afterwards, when the recruit had won for 
himself a commission, and the captain was colonel, 
the newly-made cornet reminded the latter how 
beg be y he had been discovered by him when 
he first re-entered his dear old regiment as a 


private. 
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“ What! are you So-and-so?” cried the colonel. 
‘Why, what on earth induced you to go masquerad- 
ing in this fashion ?” 

“Family circumstances,” returned the other 

uietly. “I tried other things, but my heart 
Sen yearned to the scarlet, and ay to 
my dear old regiment ; so, since I could no longer 
command in it, I came back to serve.” 

‘The real fact was that his mother had suddenly 
fallen into poor circumstances ; he had disposed of 
his commission, and applied the proceeds to her 
necessities, and began life over again on his own 
account, and with scarce a shilling in addition to 
that which the king gave him when he enlisted. 
The Lord of Burleigh would scarcely have done 
that, I fancy, Mr Galton, 

This is but an example of the sort of talk which 
Eugenie would hold with the young freshman 
when they were not arguing (but not as lawyers 
do), or he was not listening to her — or she 
to his poems, for Frederick was y ready 
with his verses, and would recite them upon the 
slightest provocation. So young, so fair, so good, 
so altogether charming did she appear to him, that 
he had more than once made up his mind to cast 
himself at her feet, and confide to her his passionate 
love—for Mary Perling. For some reason or other, 
not distinctly known to himself, he postponed this 
declaration. Perhaps she might think so great a 
confidence, upon so slight an es an 
impertinence ; haps she would even decide 

inst him, and take the same unsatisfactory view 
of the matter as did his father and uncle. At all 
events, the avowal might disturb the pleasant 
relations which the young lady and himself had 
established with one another, and it was most 
desirable that these should continue. Her society, 
he had persuaded himself, had become n 
to him, as is a tonic to one physically dep 
and it was welcome even when others ent it. 

He was glad, therefore, when M. de Lernay 
invited Mr ick and his son to his house that 
evening, since, jarring as the sane: of such 
people might be there, it was better than their 
absence, which must needs include his own. If he 
could but have looked into the future, however, 
even a little way—alas, alas ! 

If there had been but a Cassandra in the 
less streets that night, to whisper ‘ Murder! 
murder!’ in his ear, and hold a bloody dagger by 
the blade, its handle towards his hand—— 

‘I tell you what it is, observed Mr Jack Meyrick 
to his quondam friend as they walked home to 
Minim that night, after leaving the old 
gentleman at his inn, ‘that Eujenny’s a ripper, and 
just the sort of girl for my money.’ 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE SUPPER-PARTY. 


The Lent Term was over, and the Easter Term, 
which is separated from it by an interval of some 
few days only, was drawing to a close. It was 


May, the carnival month of ord, the blithest, 
brightest epoch in the unde uate year. That 
poet must have surel his university-days 


there who first named it ‘Month of Flowers, and 
‘the laughi ge A The flowers may be in the 
windows only, which, indeed, are of them, 
i by nursery-men in market-carts wi 

icate white awnings, and forced in green-houses ; 
but the laughter is native to the place. The May 


Term is a smile of six weeks long, a ravishing 
—— that concludes the harmonious i 
year, and ushers in the long vacation. I hear ita 
magic music as I write, made up of all the sounds 
that most delight the young, from the yearning of 
the organ-thunder to the rustle of silk gowns— 
not rs of Arts’ gowns (tho these have 
music for some ears), but those of lady-visitors, the 
angels who condescend to visit there the sons of 
men. 

_ From the long lines of limes, the murmur of the 
innumerable bees comes dream-inspiring ; from the 
winding river and echoing bridge, the silver splash 
of oars ; from open windows, through the hyacinth 
and the rose, breaks laughter fitfully—the music of 
young hearts aglow with joy—and over all, the 
chimes, great Handel's chines, clash night’ snd 


poem, 

e very religion of the place is a and 
removed from that of cling life. How different 
were the ‘high-built college fanes’ in which 
Frederick Galton now worshipped (for the rules of 
Minim Hall were lax, and its own little 

chapel was not well attended), to the whitewashed 
barn-like edifice at Casterton! How different the 
diamond-leaded panes of its village church from 
those which ‘blushed with saints and pious kings!’ 
How different its too enunciati ish clerk, who 
called the whale ‘the great lieutenant of the 
waters, to that responsive band of white-robed 
cherubim, who might have called it anything, in 
their mystic chant, without the slightest 

of detection. in, as one who, used to bathe in 
some seques river-pool, without one wave save 
that which is caused by his own immersion, comes 
to the brink of ocean, and plunges in amid the 
countless billows, and finds them st: ly buoyant, 
so that he scarce can sink, but is upborne by the 
warm Thetis bosom, so from his village life and 


uncompanioned ways, the young man into 
the fall flood of and could not 
choose but spring to its surface. His wit, his 
kindliness, and his good looks were as so man 
corks which would not have permitted a m 
more determined social suicide than he to drown. 
~—— are very quickly made at a university, 
and Frederick Galton was carried triumphant on 
the top crest of the Freshman wave along with 
the best of its foam and sparkle. 

The Rev. Robert Morrit was right in selecting 
Camford as one of the most likely places in the 
world to efface the remembrance of m and 
its affairs ; if the colours of university life are so 
fresh and bright, and abiding on the canvas of 
the mind, as not to be obliterated by years of 
soberest manhood, how can the early tints which 
they overlay have force to le ugh them ? 
The memories of childhood, of boyhood, of calf- 
love—how can these survive the brilliant records 
of that e when and friendship, and 
health and wealth, and poetry and cheer all 
combine together to make us demi t 

And yet erick Galton had not forgotten his 

uiet home, nor the old man, left very solitary 
oe for lack of him, nor his uncle and friend 
in one; the he had 

so often, an 0 with its former gar- 
dames nor Eden, a that simple girl in whose 


with | smile he had basked so lately, and to part with 


whom had seemed only a little less than death, 
He remembered Mary Perling, and his heart, 


ily 
4 
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whenever he did so, beat more quickly with that 
recollection still; but he did not remember her 
always. His intentions with regard to her were 
unaltered, but he could scarcely have advocated 


months 

Time, the healer, was doing his work with him, 
whether for good or evil, as it must do for us all. 
We may shriek and tear our hair, and, casting our- 
selves down upon the grave-top, protest that 
underneath it lies our heart along with the beloved 
Dead ; but nevertheless it is not so. We do not 
easily forget, indeed, the lost one who was all in all 
to us, but in time we need to be reminded. 

The pleasures and cares of this life choke the 
seed of Regret, which, unlike the grain of mustard- 
seed, is the greatest of all grains at the first, but 
dwindles day by day, until its place, the very 
heart in which it was sown, knows it no more. 

In the mornings of those rare days when he was 
not invited to some breakfast-party, Frederick 
Galton gave himself up to composition with greater 
or less success, for the benefit of the Paternoster 
Porcupine. The studies of Camford had little charms 
for him, and as he was sufficiently master of 
them to ensure his ing the ‘ Little Go, he did 
not much concern himself with them. One hour's 
attendance at the lecture delivered by the Vice- 
principal, Dean, Tutor, and Bursar (in one), satisfied 
the demands of his college, and afterwards he was 
his own master for the day. 

He wrote then until luncheon-time, after which 
he was certain to be called for by some pleasure- 
seeker to ride, to drive, to boat, or, if it was wet, 
to play at billiards. After Hall, he was always 

to ‘wine, which generally turned out to 
be for the whole evening, so that there was reall 
no time left wherein the young gentleman co 
think at all. Reading-men have their work to do 
at college ; fast-men have their vices to employ 
them ; Admirable Crichtons and os ay favourites 
have, least of all, any time to bewail the tender 
misfortunes of their youth. To men of all kinds, 
therefore, Camford is the grave of melan- 
choly. Moreover, in Frederick’s case, there was 
added to the various other causes of distraction, 
one very uncommon to the place—namely, a young 
woman. Scarcely a single fine afternoon went by 
without some expedition being planned by land or 
water, whereof Eugenie de Lernay and her father 
formed a part, and out of which Mr Meyrick, junior, 
could not be kept. M. de to be 
interested in this young gentleman, who did not 
much contribute to the agreeableness of the company. 
He had, however, powerful sinews, and was ‘a good 
oar. ey made him ‘bow’ upon all water- 
parties, a position which kept him as far removed 
as possible from the principal personages, but at 
the same time permitted him to gaze upon the 
lovely Eugenie, which was all he asked. When 
not employed in this harmless ie he was 
continuously engaged in colouring pipes. Now, it is 
one of the peculiarities of tobacco that, whereas 
ee persons become more thoughtful under 
its influence, the dull dogs become stupified. It 
seems to intensify what is in each the characteristic. 
And in this respect, Camford life has often an exactly 
similar effect with tobacco. The youthful mathe- 
matician becomes there doubly enamoured of his 
favourite science, the oarsman of boating, the 
cricketer of cricket, and the man with ‘a voice’ (to 


them with the passionate eloquence of a few | first, 


his certain destruction, as far as university distinc- 
tions are concerned) of singing. Similarly, a 
vulgar-minded young fellow, if he happen to miss 
his opportunity of forming a good connection at 
may get into a set at Camford which will 
encourage his very lowest 

This was unhappily the case with Mr John 
Meyrick. He was too proud and too obstinate to 
be the satellite of any individual, however notorious, 
but he had plenty of money, and could thereby 
attract a certain worthless circle around himself as 
acentre. His ‘rooms’ (for they are always in the 
plural, although it is unusual for an undergraduate 
to possess more than one sitting-apartment) were 
not less Sogeaten, although by a different class, 
than those of his contemporary Galton. These two 
could no longer be termed friends ; their pursuits 
were too dissimilar, and it may be their opinions 
upon the merits of Miss E ie de Lernay too 
much alike, to admit of ‘this, Frederick was 
indignant that a man who lived so coarsely and 
viciously, as Meyrick made no secret of doing, 
should attach himself to so superior a being, and 
venture to of her with famiViari ity, particularly 
among his low associates. Meyrick, on the other 
hand, saw no disparity in the affair at all ; for what 
she did not possess in any profusion—money—he 
did ; and, moreover, he a hazy notion that 
he was, genealogically speaking, a person of vast 
importance, which a Frenchman could scarcely be. 
He resented, of course, with much indignation 
Galton’s remonstrances upon this subject, and 
smarted, as he had never done before he knew 
this young lady, under the sense of his own 
inferiority to him. Eugenie was kind and pleasant 
to Mr John Meyrick, as she was to everybody, but 
his share of her attentions was n ily small in 
poy ogy with that of the young poet. Frederick 
and he had not had any decided quarrel as yet, but 
they were both very ripe for quarrelling. 

a certain evening during the boat-races, 
which at Camford take place in May, Meyrick 
had a large supper- in his rooms, at which 
Galton was present. He had made a point of being 
so because he had avoided him so much of late, 
and he knew that his father and uncle would both 
be displeased in case the squire’s son and he should 
return to Casterton enemies. He arrived, however, 
rather late, after the men had sat down to table, 
and perceived, by the sudden silence at his entrance, 
and a ‘hush! hush!’ which ran through the com- 

e was annoyed that any affairs of his should have 
been made the y of conversation among the 
class of persons there assembled ; but he seated 
next a with whom 
a slight acquaintance, an 
results of that day’s racing. He was, however, by 
no means so occupied with the subject, or entranced 
with his neighbour's eloquence,* but that he could 
catch some words of a conversation which was 
being carried on at the other end of the table, 
where sat the host ; of laughter now and then 
interrupted it, and of scornful mirth were 
surreptitiously thrown in Frederick’s direction, 


sings t—sa} beggars, we 
put on a spurt, and 
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which called the blood up to his cheek, though he 
refrained for some time from noticing them. 

*A servant-maid !—a slavey!’ cried one, ‘and 
wanted to marry her! Well, that is a good one!’ 

*Can’t conceive any gentleman doing such a 
thing,” observed another, with that thickness of 
utterance which so materially detracts from the 
bserved a third, ly to 

‘A likely story, o a third, in reply 
some remark which did not reach Frederick’s ears ; 
and then there was a roar of laughter. 

The youthful mariner was excessively annoyed 
by these repeated interruptions of his tale, and 
asked his companion what those confounded fellows 
up there were sniggering about. 

‘What is the joke, there, gentlemen?’ inquired 
Frederick, with a distinctness which does not 
always accompany loudness of speech at supper- 
parties. ‘It is bad manners to have secret jokes in 


‘It would be a deuced deal worse to tell it!’ 
shouted out a nautical person ; whereupon there 
was a second tumult of laughter. 

‘ They’re talking about you, observed Frederick’s 
“yee that is the simple fact. 

7 r Meyrick,’ said Galton, rising, ‘ permit me to 
observe’—— 

‘Hear, hear!’ broke forth a chorus of drunken 

me, if he ain’t going to is own 
health !’ observed the Guy 
—let him pull it out!’ 

‘I was about to remark, Mr Meyrick, that it was 
scarcely becoming in a friend’—— 

‘Oh, bother your friendship!’ replied Meyrick 
huskily, and with an evil look in his eyes. ‘ Who 
cares } 

‘Everybody who is a gentleman cares, sir!’ 
retorted © Galton ily, ‘ olen though he may be 
a habitual dr P 

Now, an excessive fondness for strong drinks was 
one of the weaknesses of Mr John Meyrick’s moral 
character that he was rather as of, and did 
not make the subject of boast. 

‘You sentimental humbug!’ cried he passion- 
ately, ‘don’t try your hypocritical tricks on us, I 
beg. We know all about you _ we do—all 
about you and your dairy-maid. should be 
ol to kiss and tell.’ 

Frederick’s fingers clutched a claret jug, and 
would have certainly launched it at the speaker, but 
for the interposition of Mr Rullock’s powerful hand. 

‘The man’s drunk,’ whispered he to Frederick 
—‘the whole crew are drunk except one or two. 
Ship your oars, my good fellow—ship your oars !’ 

Some other men risen around him, and 
about the host there was a standing army of excited 
young fellows, suggesting various lines of conduct 
for his consideration. ‘ Apologise !’—‘ Kick him!’ 
—‘ Challenge him to fight with champagne corks !’ 
— Sit down, and hold your tongue !’—‘ Send for 
the purleece, and a stretcher !’ 

In the midst of this scene of disorder, after much 
unanswered knocking at the door, entered the 
_— of the college, and whispered something in 

erick’s ear. 

‘I don’t hear !’ exclaimed the young man 

ly, ‘these blackguards make such a noise, 
out, man !” 


‘A lady from Oldborough wishes to see 
immediately upon important business. She is 
waiting at the 1 sir, now.’ 
_ ‘It’s Mary. Perling!’ shrieked Meyrick deri- 
sively ; ‘it’s his precious dairy-maid come after 
him, you may take your oath of it.’ 

A roar of inextinguishable hter burst from 
friends and foes at this sally. erick Galton 
cast such a look about him as some maddened bull 
who looks from matador to matador in indecisive 
fury; then rising abruptly from the table, he 
left the room, slamming its double-doors behind 
him, and followed the porter, who was already 
half-way down the stairs. 

‘ Tell the lady I will be with her directly !’ cried 
Galton, leaning over the banisters. ‘I am sorry I 
was rude to you, James.’ 

‘Oh, never mind that, sir,’ returned the porter, 


. ‘When the wine is in—why, then, 
gentlefolks will be gentlefolks, we knows.’ 

It was not wine, however, which was making the 
young man’s brain reel, and changing his blood to 
flame ; it was not wine which made his heart throb, 
so that he had need to press his hand upon it, like 
one in = Yet he went to his chamber, and 
bathed his burning head in water, and bared 
it to the cold night-air, as he walked across the 
grass-plot to the porters lodge. There were 
passions at work within him, more intoxicating, 
more bewildering than was ever juice of grape. 
Fury, as only a nature 
capable of entertaining, against Jo! eyric 
his ribald friends; and reawakened Love, the 
stronger for its long sleep of late, and quickened 
into passionate life by the near presence of the 
Beloved Object. Something within him, too, was 
bidding him take thought while yet there should 
be time; while he yet stood alone under the blue 
vault of heaven and the quiet stars, His father, 
uncle, Eugenie, with her reproachful eyes—the 
images of all these crossed his brain, and each with 
a look of warning, ere he lifted the latch of the 


1 oor. 
‘She is in here, sir, said the , as he ushered 
him into the little parlour. ‘This is Mr Frederick 


Galton, the young gentleman as you was inquiring 
mele old attired in deep 

A little old woman, attired in mourning, 
a worn face, set y 
tting widow’s cap, rose up as he en’ and sai 
very gravely: ‘I am Widow Perling, ‘sir, Mary 


Perling’s mother. 


CORAL ISLANDS. 


CoraL FORMATIONS are of four kinds—atolls or 
lagoon islands, encircling reefs, barrier reefs, and 
coral fri They are nearly all confined to the 
tropical regions ; and lagoons are found in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans only. Of the four, atolls 
are the most remarkable, though all are the work 
of the same animals. 
Atolls are chaplets or rings of coral, enclosing a 
ion of the sea. The rings rise to a height of 
~ six to twelve feet above the level of the water, 
and average a quarter of a mile in breadth. In 
consequence, they are not discernible even at a 
very small distance, unless, as is frequently the 
case, they are covered with the cocoa-nut or the pan- 
danus, the seeds of which are brought by the waves 


from places many hundreds of leagues away, to 
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adorn and enrich these strange births of the ocean. 
A notable appearance do these lagoon islands pre- 
sent. They are not islands, as we ordinarily un 
stand the word, but just rings of coral, sometimes 
many miles in diameter—the known, in the 
Maldive Archipelago, is eighty-eight miles in length, 
and nearly twenty in breadth—rising, as it were, 
out of the midst of the sea, and shutting up part of 
it within their embracing arms. The interiors of 
them, which may generally be reached through 
channels left by the coralline in the circumference 
of the ring, are calm and placid, but not stagnant. 
They form a sort of harbour of refuge from the 
fury of the breakers without, and some even allow 
of anchoring ; for one very remarkable feature 
about them, and one which has given rise to much 
wonder and speculation, is the depth of the water 
surrounding im, and the shallowness of the water 
within them. On the outer side of the ring, the 
coral shelves down to a distance of from a hundred 
to two hundred yards from the edge, so that the 
sea gradually deepens to twenty-five fathoms ; but 
— this the sides plunge at once into unfathom- 
able depths. At only one hundred yards away, sound- 
ings have been taken to a depth of a mile and a 
, and no bottom found, while inside the atoll 
there is bottom at fifty, sometimes even at twenty 
fathoms. An amphibious kind of island is found 
in the middle of a bottomless ocean, having sides 
as precipitous as the chasms on Mont Blanc—an 
elevation which never increases, and which is so 
slight as to make the island itself barely discern- 
ible—an interior of calm green water, forming a 
strange contrast to the water-fury outside, which 
with such tremendous force upon its 
4 that the roar of its anger is often heard 
miles away, and is the first warning the sailor 
has of his approach to the dangerous shore. Well 
did Francois Pyrard de Laval, who, in 1605, re- 
ported what he had seen of these islands, say: 
Cest une merveille de voir chacun de ces atollons 
environné d’un d bane de pierre tout autour, 
n’y ayant point dartifice humain.’ 

Human artifice! indeed, none. Let us see, and 
be humble when we do see, what it is that builds 
up these beautiful and wonderful masses. We 
find in the place of masonry, and carefully built- 
up walls of ingenious man’s construction, the work 
of a little creature which seems to lead a very pre- 
carious life, and to be thoroughly impressed with the 
conviction, that it has a great deal to get through 
while that life lasts. A gelatinous, soft thing, with 
a small admixture of flinty matter in its com 
sition, it is, which is the contractor for these mighty 
works. On them it lives, and toils, and dies, and 
with untiring industry, _ up a dwelling-place 
for future generations o 
its share of work, and worn itself out with exertion, 
it leaves its dead body as a hard, flinty little stone, 
to aid in the construction of the building at which 
it so assiduously laboured. 

As soon as the coral animal becomes exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun, and _ the sur- 
face of the sea, it ceases to exist. The agglomerated 
mass of co becomes one hard, homogeneous 
— and forms, first rocks, then barriers and 


At a depth of twenty feet, the living creatures 
may be seen in myriads, waving about in the 
simple — of existence. Above that height 
are the bodies of former generations, welded, 


men. When it has done | to 


uniform, and compact. When alive, corallines 
appear to thrive best on the exposed parts of the 
reef, where they are subject to all the violence of 
the roughest storms. There they seem to get 
fresher and larger supplies of food, and to be only 
braced to more activity the more ungently the 
waters handle them. Inside the lagoon, where 
the water is calm, they live a less energetic life, 
They neither build so rapidly, nor are so numerous, 
as their fellow-workmen on the other side. They 
are also much more delicate, and among their 
works are to be found the most beautiful speci- 
mens of coral which exist. They deal in articles 
de luxe; their comrades are to them as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 

It is here necessary to advert, for the sake of 
correcting it, to an erroneous impression, now 
exploded in the scientific world, but which yet 
obtains among a very large impression 
which began to be made after Captain Cook’s 
voy: of discovery—to the effect that coral 
islands were the work of coral animals—coral 
insects, as they are often improperly called—com- 
menced by them at the bottom of the sea, and 
increased ually in height until it reached the 
surface. It is now known that this is not the 
case. On the face of it, it seemed strange that one 
particular spot in the bottomless sea should be 
selected for this work in preference to any other ; 
that land should be raised in such a way as these 
atolls are raised, with ee sides sheerin 
down into unfathomable depths abruptly, oan 
shewing no signs of anything like gradual ascent. 
It is now conjectured upon evidence so strong as 
to turn conjecture into certainty, that these coral 
crowns which deck the ocean are but the diadems 
of submerged mountains yet sinking; that the 
spot which the corals have chosen to make their 
home there is the head and crest of some monarch 
of overflown thrusting itself towards the 
surface of the sea, as the Jura or the Alps thrust 
their giant heads into the air. 

At one time it was said that these atolls marked 
by their circular reefs the outline of a submarine 
crater, raised on a volcanic crater margin; but this 
is opposed not only by the great extent of their 
diameters, which are in some instances as much 
as sixty miles in length, but also by their shallow- 
ness. There are few lagoons which may not be 
sounded on the inside, and some have been known 
even to fill up, but these cases are rare. Accord- 
ing to Mr Darwin, the following is the process of 
formation: ‘An island mountain closely encircled 
by a coral reef, subsides, while the fringing reef 
that had sunk with it is constantly recovering its 
level, owing to the tendency of the coral animals 
regain the surface by renewed perpendicular 
structures ; these constitute first a reef, encircling 
the island at a distance, and subsequently, when 
the enclosed island has wholly subsided, an atoll? 
It is now thought that these coral islands indicate 
the shape and configuration of the earth as it is 
under water; that the coral does not extend to 
any very great depth below the surface, but builds 
its nest and its grave on the everlasting hills of 
the —_ which are themselves in these districts 
gradually sinking deeper and deeper. 

The place now occupied by the Gulf of Mexico 
and part of the Caribbean Sea is supposed once to 
have been filled by dry land; that this land was 
broken up by some grand convulsion of nature, 
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and buried underneath the water which 
over it. That this is far from improbable, the 
The or nearly all, e marks o 
violence. In some, idad and 
St Vincent, volcanoes are still active, and there is 
great reason to believe that these fires are the 
oo of some tremendous agent which 
split the American continent nearly in two, and 
hurled a h mass of it, as large as France, to 
the bottom of the sea, leaving none but the highest 
lands to tell the tale. dum 
shew that an irregularity seems to have been 
committed, if one may be permitted to say so, in 
shaping out the land just here. The eye suggests 
the idea of a great landslip, or volcanic overturn- 
—— science steps in to favour the notion. 

the West Indian there are none of these 
atolls ; they are found in the Pacific and Indian 


in fashion ; barrier and 
inging reefs, and sometimes, but , encircli 

reefs. The reason given for the denis of walle 
is, that the West Indies and the adjoining continent 
are gradually but surely rising ; and if the manner 
of formation as described by Mr Darwin be correct, 
it will be seen that the subsidence, not the eleva- 
tion, of the island is ne to the creation of 
atolls. The West Indies are known to be rising— 
they have therefore no lagoons; but the other 
sorts of reefs abound in dangerous abundance. 
They are formed by the same animal that builds 
atolls It fastens itself into the submerged sloping 
sides of an island, and by slow degrees works its 
way towards the top of the water. ere, through 
the upheaving of the land, or from whatever causes, 


it thrusts its work above the sea-level, and instantly 
dies. In the course of years, a large surface of 


coral barrier thus gets exposed above water, and 
sometimes forms a junction with the land which at 
first it encircled. e winds and the waves, those 
universal carriers, soon bring seeds and even soil 
to these new-born water-babies, and clothe them 
with the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics. 

Where the barrier reef does not join the island or 
mainland adjacent above the vale of the water, 
it will commonly be found that streams of fresh 
water, bringi quantities of land-mud, are 
abundant on the land. Fluvial sediment or land- 
washings are so much poison to the corals, which 
are prevented y their pee from pushing work 
nearer to the shore. But there is another reason 
why the interval should not be filled up, and it is 
to be found in the history of fringing reefs, the last 
class remaining to be noticed. 

Fringing reefs are just ribbons of coral bound 
round the shore of some steep island. Where the 
sides of the island — abruptly, the reefs are only 
a few yards wide ; where they slope more gently, 
the reef will extend further—in fact, as far as the 

t where there is a depth of about thirty fathoms. 
the greatest depth at which it is believed corals will 

ve. 

When an island so fringed subsides, though it 
may at a future period rise again, as in the West 
Indies at the present time, the tendency of the 
corals is to build up again on the outer end of the 
reef. It has been already stated that se thrive 
better on the exposed than on the sheltered parts ; 
they therefore in these cases work most vigorously 


Oceans only. In the West Indies, the coral animal | th 


this fact in favour of the outer edge, there is the 
flow of fresh water laden with sediment, from the 
land, to retard operations, and even to kill the 
coral animals situated on the inner side. These 
two causes conspire to establish a barrier reef at a 
distance from the shore ; and so long as the cause 
last mentioned continues in force, it will keep the 
reef from becoming part of the island; but let the 
flow of sediment be once stopped, the corals will 
set to work on the banks deposited in the inter- 
a large one; or w 
> be gradually fill up the space, 
us, then, in many of the globe is the 

land made to appear are 
formed, and got ready for the service of man. But 
while this is so, and out of nothing, something is 
created, compensation is also duly given to the 
powers of waste and destruction, by the earthquake, 
e landslip, and volcano. Wise men note at cer- 
tain eventful periods of the world’s history the 
snatching away of man’s empire over great tracts 
of ground. They recognise in the inanimate works 
of God that spirit of restlessness and a 
which has its home also in their own and their fel- 
lows’ breasts—a spirit im to them, it may 
be, to preclude the idea of rest and stability bic 
connected with the affairs of this present worl 
and so to make it .4~ for man to do what 
George Herbert, in Pulley, tells us God was 
afraid he would do—‘ rest in nature, not the God 
of nature,’ whereby ‘ both should losers be.’ 


THE DRY WELL 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 


I pip ride at a brisk pace, but the stony road was 
long, the first breath of the Northers was beginning 
to be felt along the shores of the Gulf ; and before 
I got to the cross and heap of stones alluded to, 
the sky was dark with hurrying clouds, the bright 
moon only peeped out at rare intervals, and the 
sighing of the chill night-wind became a shriek, as 
it swept by in strong gusts. Such being the case, 
it is not very surprising that I lost my way, rode 
some leagues before I recognised my mistake, and 
finally found myself, I knew not where, among the 
mountains. A flash of lightning, the first warning 
of the gathering storm, shewed me the white walls 
of a very large building, at the distance of about 
half a mile, and I headed my horse in that direction. 
The storm, however, increased, and so did the 
terror of my steed, a young and high-bred animal, 
until a more brilliant flash than its predecessors 
caused the snorting ¢reature to rear and fling, and 
finally to plunge in a manner which threw me 
from the saddle upon a tuft of thorny cactus- 
plants hard by. Off went the frightened nag, 
tearing madly away with flowing rein and shrill 
neigh ; and I had to pick myself up as best I might, 
scratched and bruised, and make my way on foot to 
the hacienda which I had seen. I reached it, 
guided by the lightning, and groped my way 
along the high white wall until I reached a 
gate, thickly studded with the heads of enormous 


at the point furthest from the land. In addition to 


iron nails; here I knocked with the handle of my 
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whip, at the same time calling aloud for admission. 
It was long, however, before a sort of small wicket, 
some six inches square, was cautiously opened, and 
a cracked and very disagreeable female voice 
demanded in bad Spanish who was there. An 
English gentleman from Monterey, I said, who had 
lost his way, and his horse too, and was in need of 
a night's shelter, and willing, I added, to recom- 
pense any kind soul for his or her good offices. 
All this time I did not clearly know whether I 
was or was not talking to a servant of some 
wealthy Mexican family, for the long dead wall 
of adobé bricks, smeared with whitewash, might 
cover a palace or a hut, for aught I knew. 

‘ Heretic with the head of a pig, vaya usted a los 
infiernos |’ returned the old woman snappishly, 
and was in the act of slamming the wicket, when 
a deeper voice, though husky and tremulous with 
age, said roughly: ‘Enough! Marietta, idiot that 
you are! Let me speak to the cavalier—What can 
we do for your service, gracious sir ?’ 

These last words were uttered in a courteous tone, 
and by a fresh gleam of lightning I could see the 
wrinkled face of an old man—a white man, evidently 
—peering at me from the little wicket. I told my 
tale ; the gate was unbarred, and I was admitted, 
guided across a vast and ruinous courtyard, skirted 
on three sides by dilapidated sheds, and ushered 
into a great kitchen, where a huge brasier of 
glowing charcoal diffused heat in abundance. A 
large lamp was lit, and I could see my entertainers. 
The man, to whom I owed my admission, was 
taller than most Mexicans, even yet, bowed as he 
was by age, and must have been exceedingly 
powerful in his youth. His brown, sinewy hands 
were still muscular, and his sunken eyes were keen 
and shrewd, glittering beneath the shaggy white 


a person of energy and strong character. He was 
poorly clad in the rough chocolate-hued garments 
of a Mexican farmer, with palm-leaf hat, and a red 
bandana knotted about his neck. As for the old 
woman, she was merely an ugly Indian crone, with 
her gray locks half hidden by a gaudy kerchief, a 
striped skirt, and black bodice, silver earrings, 
leaden rosary, and a malignant expression in her 
oblique eyes. 

‘ Pardon me, noble stranger, for receivi ou in 
a place so utterly unworthy of your onilin. and 
forgive the delay that occurred. Our Marietta—my 
poor wife, your grace—is old, as I am myself, and 
timid. As for your humble servant, Gil Lopez, at 
your orders, he has seen enough of men and cities 
to know the respect due to a gallant foreign count 
like yourself, ah de mi, yes, yes.’ 

The old man’s flow of words seemed inexhaustible, 
while his manner had that high-flown grace which 
the Mexicans have borrowed from their ancestors 
of Castile. He was humble, fulsomely polite ; but 
there was a iar self-conscious pride in every 
inflection of his voice, and his accent was so perfect 
as to make me ashamed of my sorry Spanish, which 
although intelligible, was but clumsily worded. 
Old Marietta, the Indian, would have kept me out 
if she could; but as I was within the walls, it 


brows ; while the wrinkled countenance was that of | +, 


seemed to her a matter of course that I should 
have my supper. Accordingly, she bustled actively 
about, setting on a great pot of puchero, a pipkin 
of beans and oil, besides sundry rashers, that fizzed 
and sputtered on the hot coals ; and reached down 
from the shelves certain platters of pewter and 
common English earthenware mugs, with ‘A Pre- 
sent from Hastings’ on one of them. Then she 
produced a long loaf of cudgel shape, made of the 
ellow maize flour, and some sweet potatoes, cold 
iled, thumped down a jug of pulque on the table, 
and signed to me, ungraciously enough, to fall to. 

‘ Stop, wife ; there is nothing fit for the illustrious 
one to drink !’ said the old man, and snatching a 
key, he hobbled off to some secret crypt, and came 
back laden with dusty flasks. 

‘This is Paso; and this is French wine ; and this, 
noble hidalgo, is royal old Madeira, long in bottle, 
and over which even an archbishop might rejoice. 
It is wine for the Cid himself’ 

Very good choice wine the Madeira approved 
itself; and I was hungry enough to regard the 
supper pre for me by old Marietta’s tawny 
hands as a uet worthy of Apicius. While I ate 
and the old man very well 

» yet so as to prove t e spoke tru 
be that he fad seen the He 
mentioned many places, not only in Mexico, but 
in North and South America, where he had been in 
his youth, when following the fortunes of his ‘ dear 
master,’ whose intendant he now was. 

‘You are an intendant, Sefior Gil Lopez? May I 
- to — the property, of whom you are steward, 

Te the noble and long-descended Don Alasco 
Guzman, worthy sir,’ replied the old man promptly. 
‘He is in ot at Rome, at Madrid, quien sabe? 
And I should have ventured to lodge a well-born 

est like yourself in his own apartments, so much 

tter for your rank than this kitchen, but that 
the chief suites are kept locked, or rather were 
kept locked, y a lord’s command, until the 

Tieden d here the old steward gave a 
gasping sob, and passed his gnarled hand over his 
eyes. 


y With some trouble, I elicited from the old servant 
that his master’s mansion, of which he and the aged 
woman were the sole ians, had been lately 
invaded by robbers. ese brigands, the members 
of what was called, from the name of their chief, 
the Solis gang, had x the hacienda without 
scruple or mercy. ey torn down i 
rolled up rich tapestry, and strapped it to their 
saddle-bows, set casks of wine abroach, slashed 
family portraits with their swords—worse still, 
putting the absent Peery helpless old domes- 
tics to the torture, they had fi them to reveal 
where the secret chamber was in which the 
ancestral plate and jewels of the Guzmans, with 
much that was valuable besides, Lege. money, and 
rich stuffs, had been hidden ; and this, of course 
had been carried off. The good old steward and 
his Indian wife were left to er tage the ruin, and 
to deplore the loss that had upon their far- 

was properly sympathetic, of course. i 
open, inlet robbery, this contempt of right, 
stirred my Anglo-Saxon sense of justice to the 
quick, ob I chafed at the comparative impunity 
of evil-doers under the Mexican rule. I asked 

Sefior Gil why the peons, of whom there must 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a | 
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have been abundance, to cultivate the estate, had 
net inglish Knight said the old 

‘ i ight!’ said the old man, i 
w his shoulders in apology, ‘life is dear to us 

e peons—they live far off, quite across the 
valley—did indeed see the a but they are 
peaceful men, and the hoe is the only instrument 
that comes readily to their hands. Holy St James! 
they are poor Indians, not warriors. And the 
brigands were many, with gun and sabre, white 
men too—the Black Death be upon them !’ 

Here there was a long pause. I sipped my wine, 
and basked in the heat of the brasier, welcome on 
that night of chill north wind. Presently, the 
old steward resumed, very timorously, and in 
a hesitating manner. He might, he — 
venture to trust me. True, I was a nage ut | 
then Gil Lopez knew a true gentleman when he | 
saw one. I was English, too, and of an honourable 
nation—Here Dame Marietta gave a groan, oe 
rattled her beads fast between her skinny fingers, 
looking at me with no very amicable expression ; 
but her I went on, more resolutely. His 
story was briefly this : 

When the mounted brigands had made an end 
of robbing the house, and loaded their nags to 
the utmost of their power, they were still in want 
of means of conveyance. An -old cart, however, 
was found under a shed, and to this they harnessed 
the only mule about the place, a superannuated 
creature, that had been ne to carry the steward’s 
little daughter, long dead fifteen years before, and 
which was now kept as a pensioner, for love of old | 
times. This feeble mule had been rudely harnessed | 
to the cart, in which were stowed two or three 
chests of massy plate, of silver and gold, the 

perty of the Guzmans ; and the poor beast had 
= forced, by cruel pricking of lance and dagger, | 
to drag the weighty load. At the end, however, of | 
half a league, the worn-out mule had refused to | 
a, had been brutally beaten and — and 

sunk down, dying, in the shafts. robbers 
were at a nonplus. 

‘I knew how it would be, sir, and I followed 
the scoundrels on foot, keeping under cover of 
the mezquite hedge, said the steward earnestly. 
‘When the poor mule—it brought tears to my 
old eyes to see her suffer, she whom my little 
Juanita used to pet and deck with cherry-coloured 
ribbons—fell and died, the thieves blasphemed 
horribly, and tried in vain to harness two of their 
horses to the cart. But the horses were mettlesome 
beasts, and kicked and snorted, and just then a 
soldiers’ trumpet sounded, away on the high-road, 
and the brigands were impatient to me ; 80, 
sir, they lowered the treasure by the win into 
an old dry well close by, a well that was dug in 
the time of the heathens, and ran dry in my father’s 
time, no doubt meaning to fetch it away on the 
first opportunity. Little they knew, unblessed 

es, that I was watching what they did’ 

e went on to say that three days had elapsed 
since then, that the bandits had not returned, and 
that the plate, worth many thousand dollars, was 
still in its hiding-place. He did not dare to tell 
the peons of what he had seen, and to call on them 
for aid to lift the treasure. The labourers were 
honest Indians, simple drudges, and of them there 
was no fear; but they would be sure to tell all 
they knew; and there were some evil-dis 


persons, white and brown, in the neighbouring 


hamlets, rascals who were more than suspected of 
a secret understanding with the bandits. Should 
the whereabouts of the treasure come to their ee 
they would think little of murdering the ste 
and his wife, or any other person, to secure its 
age to themselves. On the other hand, in a 
ew days, the robbers would probably return, 
bringing with them carts and mules in sufficient 
amount for the removal of their cumbrous prize. 
No doubt, they had been temporarily scared from 
the district by the Spons of a body of the 
national cavalry; but they would speedily return 
to off the valuable property which they 
naturally believed to be stowed away in a hiding- 
place = known to themselves. 

Then the old steward, glancing nervously about 
him, as if to detect a lurking listener among the 
onion ropes, the strings of ripe maize, and dangling 
flitches that festooned the kitchen walls, reveal 
his plan. This was, to withdraw the treasure 
from the well, under cloud of night, to hide it in 
an abandoned quarry not far off, where the thick 
thorn-bushes would screen it from prying eyes, to 
borrow a cart and team of mules on some pretext, 
from a friendly ranchero whom he named, and to 
make the best of his way, with his lord’s recovered 
valuables, to Monterey, and lodge the chests in 
some bank or convent; at Monterey, he and old 
Marietta must abide, for fear of the vengeance of 
the baffled brigands, until his master’s return, or 
until government should destroy the . 

A very sensible plan that, I could not but admit. 
But I was a little startled when I found that I, os 


was ted to take a part in the drama. 
faithful intendant counted, it seemed, on my 
generous help; in fact, it was only m 


Ip ; luck 
arrival that had enabled him to mature his hall. 
formed scheme. He and his wife were not strong 
enough to do alone all that was to be done ; but 
if I, a stalwart young caballero, would lend them 
the aid of my youthful muscles, the business was 
all plain-sailing. And the steward pledged himself, 
at je sg to get me a horse and guide, to take 
me on to Simpson’s Quinta, both of which could 
be obtained from the haciendero who would lend 
the cart and mules. 

I was easily persuaded ; indeed, refusal would 
have been churlish. I had eaten these people’s 
bread, and been sheltered under their andl and I 
could not deny them a helping-hand in so praise- 
worthy a task. The storm, too, was spent, and the 

ure moon, fast sinki was again visible. 
lien were lighted, coils of rope provided, and 
we started from the ruinous house, —— our 
way through thickets, and skirting the maize-fields. 
ola Gil took the lead; I came next; the aged 
Indian woman followed. Presently, on the verge 
of a thorny wood, we stood beside the well. A 
deep, dark pit it was, nearly but not quite circular, 
and bordered round its upper rim with antique 
masonry of the finest kind, the blocks of red 
porphyry being so nicely fitted that without visible 
cement they had held together in spite of centuries 
of storm and rough usage. Aztec c Ts were 
to be seen yet, traced on the stones, quaint emblems 


of the old Indian picture- , much defaced 
by the chisel of some heathen- Spanish stone- 


cutter. was win with rope 
and bucket, the ing apparently quite new, 
the bucket’ old and eracked, but of a hard 
native wood that defied decay. 
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* Now, dear young sir, noble Englishman, if you, 
as the most active, would permit us to lower you 
gradually, in the bucket, to the bottom’—— 

* Of the well, do you mean? Do you want me to 
go down there?’ asked I, rather dismayed at the 
suggestion ; and I began to recall certain facts con- 
nected with choke-damp, mephitic hy oy and so 
forth. But the steward assured me no such 
things were known in that dry climate and sandy 
soil. Persons were often let down wells of 
immense depth and age, and could always breathe 
with perfect freedom. However, he himself, in 

ite of his infirmities, would be the one to 
descend if the 

imputation of fear a young man to the 
and took my place in the 
an, while the old couple undertook to lower 
me gradually and carefully. Iwas to carry down 
a lantern, to hook first one chest and then another 
to the rope, and send them up in turn. Then I 
was to reascend, and aid in dragging off the pro- 
perty to its new lair in the quarry. The bucket 
swung over the =o, and I stepped into it, 
with as light a ing as I could assume, the 
lantern strapped to my left arm, and both m 
hands clasping the co Down I went; and as 
looked up from the rim of the well, to catch one 
last look at the upper world, I thought I saw the 
wrinkled face of the Indian hag assume an expres- 
sion of malignant triumph that gave her the appear- 
ance of an actual demon. But no doubt it was 
fancy, for all the time the plausible voice of her 
husband was ringing in my ears, bidding me be 
very careful, and thanking me in honeyed speech 
for my generosity. Down, down, down in the dark, 
deeper and deeper yet. The well was of enormous 
depth, and it was long before I felt the bucket jar 
— the solid earth, and, getting out, stood upon 


The bottom of the well, quite dry, was a sort of 
i vault ; and by the light of my lantern, I 
could make out heaps of thorny brushwood, stones, 
and rubbish, that been tossed in at various 
times. However, my chief concern was with two 
huge chests, iron-bound and corded, that lay in the 
midst of several small pack By this time, my 
heart was beating thick and fast, and I wished the 
adventure well over ; but I unstrapped and set down 
the lantern, detached the bucket from the rope, 
and, in as workmanlike a way as I could 
it, fixed the hook to the mae of the two mighty 
chests. I then called aloud to Gil Lopez that he 
might haul away, and was half frightened at the 
strange and feeble sound, hollow and weak, which 
_— gave bacle to my ear in that dreadful 


P 
Very slowly and painfully, by the aid of the 
diass and tough rope, the big chest 


‘was hoisted. I heard it, high w a 


dull thump against the sides of the well ; with 
no light toil the work was done. The chest was 
secured, and down came the swinging rope and 
hook, and the second chest was pulled up with 
somewhat less difficulty than its companion. The 
third load was composed of all the small 
hastily tied ery and probably the knots were 
none of the est, for a leather valise was dis- 
from the heap as the was drawn up 
for the third time, fell, ron fortunately not 
from a om height. It struck me a smart 
blow on shoulder, however, and made me 


shrink back for fear of more aérolites of the same 
terrestrial origin. And at last the windlass ceased 
to creak and labour. The packages, all save one, 
and that a light thing that I could easily carry, 
were all in upper air, and nothing remained but to 
send down the rope for me. 

Two minutes—five—ten—and long minutes, 
too, they were, oo down at the bottom of that 
dismal = waited, waited. How slow, 
methought, was the old steward in detaching the 
small parcels from the cord! Perhaps he was 
lingering, the methodical old goose, to verify the 
presence of family or to count 

kages. began to weary of my position ; 
talled aloud, i Ko 


impatiently, angrily. answer. 
save the muitied sound of my own 
voi ollow and ghostly. In vain I looked up 
4 e rope to come rattling down. All was 


And then, as if a mocking imp had been, unseen, 
at my elbow, there came into my thoughts the 
story of Aladdin, with all its gorgeous simplicity, 
due to the warm, yet childlike fancy of the 
orientals. I thought of the incantations, the 

awning cave, the subterranean garden whose trees 
& in place of 
an e apple and the pomegranate, an 
where the wondrous lamp was hidden. The 
wicked magician, too, he who buried Aladdin 
alive, as he thought, till the boy unwittingly set 
the spell at work, and called the geni that had 
freedom and grandeur in his gift. How vividly I 
realised the scene—the necromancer’s treachery— 
the despair of the Moslem boy, shut out from da - 
light! Will that rope never come down? ‘Gil 
Lopez! Seiior Gil!’ I shouted louder, louder still ; 
but there was no answer. 
watch again and again, feverish wi Tess, 
Was the old man ill? Had the robbers he sem = 
What could cause this delay? An hour passed in 
terrible suspense. Then I could bear no more, but 
bawled and yelled, franticly, till my voice was husky 
and exhausted. Then I got an answer. From a 
great distance, weak and faint, came the 
sibilant sounds, hissed forth in cruel malice by the 
tawny Indian crone, Marietta: ‘ Mueran los 
infidelos! Die, hog of England, caught like a 
coyoté in a trap!’ These words were meant 
for my death-warrant, for they were followed by a 
heavy stone, flung by which of the treacherous 
wretches o- I cannot tell, but re murderous 
intent. e great stone came plunging down, 
ing my very temple, and pall ‘ar bk 
narrowly did it miss my head, which would doubt- 
less have been smashed like an eggshell beneath 
the stroke. But the lantern was shivered to pieces, 
and I was left in the black, blank ess, 
Instinctively, I crouched close to the wall, and 
remained =, scarcely daring to breathe. For 
aught I know, however, the monsters above 
om for no stones fell. 
othing but silence, ness, and despair, 

My reflections, as I lay, were very bitter. I had 

been snared to my own destruction, made a tool of, 


and then flung away, when I had served the turn of 


my employer. And to how ee a stratagem 
had I fallen a victim! That wily, soft-spoken old 
knave, the steward, who doubtless intended to 
appropriate the treasure to his own purposes, had 
made me his dupe and scapegoat. He could go on 


| | 
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his way with the plunder, confident that the incon- 
venient witness was removed, confident that I 
should never arise from my living grave to denounce 
him. What a gull—a greenhorn I been, to be 
trapped thus by those whose very faces were a 
warning to beware ! 

Yes, buried alive! No one was ever likely to 
know my fate. There would be a search ; there 
would be guesses; and the name of William Ford 
would at last only be coupled, in fireside stories, 
with his mysterious disap ce. No one would 
dream that I had starved and died within a few 
miles of my friends and my home. Life, and youth, 
and Rose—dear Rose, my wife, as I had hoped to 
call her—all lost through one act of blind trust 
and youthful foolhardiness ! 

I lay for a long time, for hours, benumbed and 
stupified by the constant succession of these sad 
thoughts ; and then manlier feelings rose in m 
heart. While there was life, as the old prover 
went, hope had no right to die. Many a man 
been at as bad a and had ted out, and 
lived to end his days in honoured old age, with 
loving hands to smooth his pillow. I would not 

ish without an effort. Perhaps, like Aristomenes 
in his cavern, I might find some means of egress, 
however painful the task ; so I began to grope on 
hands and knees about the vault, seeking for the 
lantern. The glass, I knew, was in shivers; but the 
candle, a long one, as I remembered, might be 
intact. I had the means of relighting it, for had I 
not in my pocket the revolver which James Marshall 
hat hod lost bea: I suppose, for I groped 

ost my bearin su or I gro 

about for some time without a result but that of 

tting my — pricked by thorns and bruised 

y pebbles. en I touched the slimy back of 
some reptile, toad, snake, or lizard, I do not know 
which, and I recoiled from it as it shrank from my 
grasp ; and ——_ my fingers closed on some- 
thing like a human hand, cold, bony, fleshless, the 
hand of a skeleton, and I uttered a of sheer 
terror, and tore my hand away, springing to my 
feet, and half fancying that > tone hand was 
trying to detain mine in its unnatural grip. Then 
I hastily pulled out the revolver, and withdrawing 
the bullets, put some felt from my crushed hat 
close to the chambers, an old letter on the felt, 
and some dry thorny branches above all. Then I 
snapped off the pistol, —— blowing up the 
ignited tinder into a blaze, and relit the candle, 
which was not much injured, and which had rolled 

a yard or more from where the stone fell. 
What I then saw was an ugly sight, not calcu- 
lated to calm the nerves of one in my position. 


The dead bushes and brushwood, disarranged by | alread: 


me as I groped about the vault, gave to view the 
whole upper part of a ghastly human skeleton, the 
head alone being wanting, while the bony right 
arm and hand were stiffly extended tow me— 
doubtless the hand that I had unwittingly grasped. 
The other features of the vault—the reptiles, harm- 
less but repulsive companions, shuffling away to 
crevice and fissure ; the heaps of ruin; the stone 
that I had so narrowly escaped ; the leather valise 
that had slipped from the rope—were seen at a 
glance. er search shew 
emerging from the living tomb to which I had been 
so remorselessly consigned. Some other objects I 


found, but they were of no importance—a broken | resources, 


had | flesh, wild with parching 


heads of co and the s brittle itzli, no 
ubt the wale There was no 
water, save in one hole, where a little green and 
stagnant pool, left behind by last year’s rainy 
ss And to scale the smooth wall of the 
— have been hopeless to the most practised 

r. 

My only prospect of release lay in the feeble 
chance of a rescue. Some one attracted 
by my signals of distress, might—— But how 
could I notify my forlorn condition? I was cut 
off from my species. My voice was hoarse already, 
and the muscles of my throat strained and sti 
with useless attempts to make myself heard. 
how few might come, from year’s end to year’s end, 
to that desolate spot! No, I must die, save for a 
miracle—die in darkness, in famine, in all the 
torments of thirst! Perhaps my reason would 
give way. How could I tell? I had read of ship- 
wrec sailors who died mad, ing their own 
thirst. And in a little 
while my candle would be burned down, and I 
should be left in everlasting darkness, alone, lost 
to the world, to lie down and die beside the 
bleaching skeleton of the wretch whose bones were 
so near me. 

Suddenly I bethought me of the valise. It might 
contain food—an unlik ely chance, but a possible 
one. A little dried fruit, a box of French sweet- 
meats or Spanish chocolate, might prolong my life 
for days and weeks, and give more time for m 
friends to scour the country. I forced the loc 
with my pocket-knife, and hastily rummaged over 
the contents. No food, not so much as a morsel 
of anything to sustain life, nothing but money— 
trash, in that place—a few clothes—some letters, 
and a quantity of ee deeds, scrip, and so forth. 
Ha! what is this? It was an old anon ed 
and torn, addressed to M. Etienne La or 
a moment, I forgot my own r. 1 tore open 
one of the bonds. It contained Mr Stacy’s name, 
often repeated. Another, it was docketed, in the 
banker’s own hand. Yes, they were all there, the 
missing papers, whose loss had caused Mr Stacy’s 
ruin and arrest. No doubt the valise was that of 
Laplace, the fugitive clerk ; and where was he? 
The skeleton—the headless skeleton! I glanced 
half fearfully at it, as if I expected to see the dead 
man rise to claim the property before me. Y 

es, it was likely enough that the runaway 
ok murdered by his vile associates. There is 
seldom honour among thieves. The skeleton was 
probably his. I held the papers in my hands. I 
could clear Mr Stacy’s character ; and Rose, the 
very idea of her happiness, she, who loved me 
y, how would she receive her father’s 

reserver ! 

But of what use was it to say all this? I was in 
a trap, and should never, perhaps, be seen b: 
human eye again. The secret would perish wi 
me. Mr Stacy would be crushed by persecution ; 
and Rose, poor and orphaned, would deem that 
even I had heartlessly deserted her in her need. 
In a little while, the candle would be spent. 

I carefully replaced the pa in the trunk, 
blew out the candle, and sat down with my back 


alas! no means of | to the wall, to wait. I had a hard struggle before 


I could give up the light—there was or and 
my 


comfort in the light—but I must hus 


axe, a hoe, some scraps of Aztec pottery, and several | keep the candle for a 


lb, 


r as they were, and I determined to 
can future occasion, 
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think in the dark. I thought, and thought, until 
my brain was overtired, and then I slept, and 
woke up, cramped and chilled, and walked to and 
fro, — as beast caged and 
famished, with di ins of hun inning to 
rack me. Then I any ant to 
sleep, but could not. Presently I felt the gnawing 
of hunger more keenly than before, and I relit the 
candle, and made a desperate attempt, by sticki 
the blade of my clasp-knife, and that of one of the 
Mexican heads, into the interstices of the 
brick-work, to climb the sides of the well. I got 
up, with much toil, some ten feet, and then the 
smooth strong masonry bafiled me; my knife 
snapped, and I fell, and was bruised and half 
stunned. Very weak and discouraged, I lay still, | 
waiting for death. A very long time passed, and 
then there was a faint sound, and then the sound 
increased, and as I lifted my dim eyes, I saw a 
smoky glare of torchlight, and heard the well- 
known ereak of the windlass. The rope was 
coming down, with a — load. My heart gave 
a leap, and then hope di yr I had remem- 
bered ‘the robbers. No doubt t ney had returned ; 
they came in quest of the buried treasure ; they 
would miss it, but find me, and put me to a cruel 
death in their malice and rage. Well—better so 
than starve. The windlass worked on, and the 


king | true scent, and they lost no time in effecti 


gleam of the torch came nearer, and nearer yet; 

and then a voice said, in English, and in well- | 

remembered accents: ‘Hurrah! I saw him move! 

A thank God, the poor fellow is alive—alive, after | 


Then I fainted, came to myself, and saw James 
Marshall and another friend standing over me ; 
fainted again, and was in bed in my own room at 
compe | when I regained my consciousness. The 
rest of the story may be told in few words. The 
false steward, old Gil Lopez, who resided in the 
abandoned house of a ruined proprietor, supposed 
to be dead in exile, turned out to have been a sort 
of chief of the most villainous gang of highwaymen 
in the district, to whom also he acted as receiver 
and spy, having two sons with the band. It was 
to him that the runaway clerk, Laplace, had fled 
for concealment and a safe-conduct to the coast. 
But the Mexicans are treachery incarnate. The 
bandits had murdered Laplace, severed his head 
from his body, burying it in a separate place, and 
tossed his remains into the ol retaining the 
papers for future profit. The dry well served as 
the hiding-place for their valuable booty; but 
during a long foray on the part of the band, one of 
their number had been captured, and had betrayed 
the secret. The old man’s sons, unable to come to 
the hacienda, had sent an Indian boy to their 
father to bid him withdraw the treasure before the 


arrival of the police. 
To this oe owed my safety. He had been 
supposed to asleep, wearied out by his lo 


march; but his curiosity had been excited by ol 
Gil’s going forth in my company, and he had 
followed, and seen from the thicket all that had 
occurred. The old scoundrel, after cutting away 
the rope of the windlass, to make the well a 
ected, had procured mules and a cart from 
some neighbour, and had gone off with the treasure, 
accompanied by his wife, to the place of rendezvous 
appointed by his accomplices. But the Indian boy 
—who had led a dog’s life in the service of the 


robbers—resolved to desert them, and to earn 


reward and pardon by telling all. He sli 
away, therefore, on the road, and after a long 
march, reached Monterey, and being directed to 
Mr Marshall’s house, found the whole community 


in a ferment respecting my disa ce. My 
horse, with the saddle turned and bridle broken, 
had been found miles off, and all s foul- 
play. The Indian lad, however, put them on the 


ting m 
rescue. I have only to add, that Mr Stacy was 
fully relieved from all his embarrassments by the 
recovery of baa game that Rose has for some 
years been my wife ; and that we have lived, happy 
and prosperous, in Monterey, where I am now a 
junior partner in the house of Marshall Brothers, 
Gil ble — were to 
my know > of again, for the gang, hav: 
made the state too hot to hold them, migra 
northwards, where it is to be hoped they may one 
day pay the penalty of their crimes. 


BY THE RIVER 
We went wandering down through the woodlands, 
In the autumn—Alice and I. 
How clearly before me that memory stands, 
From the old times long gone by ! 


We pushed our way through the tangled wood, 
Where the birch-stems glittered white, 

Until close by the river-side we stood, 
Where the rowan-berries hung bright. 


All the brown woods were silent overhead ; 
There was never a breeze to quiver 

The birchen boughs and the rowans red, 
As they hung above the river. 


The gold moss that clung on the gray rock’s side, 
Where only the moss could grow, 

And the dark-green ferns dripping into the tide, 
Lived again in the stream below. 


And she twisted the berries into a crown 
For her gleaming gold-bright hair ; 

And the face from the bank looked laughing down 
At the face in the water there ; 


As if one of the wood-nymphs of olden days 
Had strayed to the river-side, 

To greet with her smiling and wondering gaze 
A water-sprite under the tide. 


Cold in her grave lies Alice now ; 
By the stream I stand alone ; 

And one gold lock from her dead white brow, 
Is the dearest thing I own. 
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